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LeqOXS de Therapeutique. Par Georges Hayem, Professeur de Tb£*r- 
apeutiquc et de Matiure Medicate a la Faculty de MGdecine de Paris; 
Membre de l’Acad^mie de Mldecine. Troisicme serie. Pp. 450- Paris: 
G. Masson, 1891. 

Lectures ox Therapeutics. By Georges Hayem, Professor of Ther¬ 
apeutics and Materia Medica of the Faculty of Medicine of Paris; Mem¬ 
ber of the Academy of Medicine. Third series. 

This work oil Therapeutics, coming from a country of which the 
medical literature has been, each year, enriched by contributions from 
the clinics of Germain See and Dujardin-Beaumetz, justly claims our 
attention. The name of the author, well known for nearly two decades, 
is a sufficient guarantee for sound laboratory work, extensive reading, 
and wide experience. It is, then, with more than ordinary interest that 
we take up this volume discussing the action of remedies. 

The first twenty-two pages are devoted to a general introduction, 
closiug with a brief statement of the results of intra-venous transfusion 
of blood, considered as a prophylactic measure, in which the observa¬ 
tions of Wooldridge, Ricliet, Hericourt, Buchner, Behring, Kitsato, and 
the author are recorded. The fact that we are apparently about to 
enter upon a scarcely explored territory, the resources of which we 
can only surmise, gives great value to the clear statement of the 
results thus far recorded. The completion of a study of the drugs for 
the relief of pain, commenced in the preceding volume, occupies one 
hundred and sixteen pages. Although the older drugs have been less 
studied during the past few years because of the great interest that the 
synthetic compounds of organic chemistry have excited, yet the clear¬ 
ness with which the presentation of the useful and harmful effects of 
opium and its derivatives is set forth, calls for commendation. The 
subject of mixed antesthesia, at one time a theme so fruitful for dis¬ 
cussion, has received full justice, and the advantages as well as the 
dangers are fully recorded. Although the standpoint taken is that of 
the use of chloroform, yet the views there expressed will find acceptance 
amongst American practitioners. 

Taking up the Solanaceie, one is reminded of the interesting work of 
Harley, The Old Vegetable JVeurottcs, so thoroughly is the task per¬ 
formed, while in this section the more recently discovered alkaloids 
receive full attention. The treatment by aconite, the products of conium 
and of gelsemium suggest many uses known to the last generation, when 
pharmaceutical resources were not so abundant 

When we reach the chapter on sedatives of the aromatic series, we 
find a carefully considered resume of the eflects upon man, of quinine. 
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salicylic acid, antipyrine, acetanilide, the phenacetines and exalgine. 
The poisonous effects of acetanilide are shown to be due, citing Lupine, 
Weill and Herczel, to the transformation of luemoglobin into met- 
hcemoglobin, while the hnrinlessness of phenacetine, which does not 
give rise to aniline by decomposition in the blood, is clearly stated. The 
reviewer would submit that a daily dosage of fifteen grains of exalgine 
is considerably larger than is warranted by American practice. With¬ 
out undue enthusiasm, yet with full consciousness of the value of these 
drugs, we consider this section to be excellent. Its careful perusal will 
lift many a physician from the rut in which he is unconsciously moving. 
Electricity for the relief of pain, revulsive and surgical measures, with 
a very complete expose of the plan of therapeutic action, brings this 
part of the work to a fitting conclusion. 

Three lectures are devoted to a discussion of the hypnotic drugs. 
Dividing insomnia into two classes—that of (1) nervous and of (2) dys- 
crasic origin—he presents for consideration, paraldehyde, amylene hy¬ 
drate, urethan, sulphonal, and hypnone. The more recently discovered 
derivatives of chloral, as chloralamide, ural, and somnal, are timely 
acquisitions to our pharmacopeia in view of the great demand for 
remedies that shall be as efficient as chloral but without its harm¬ 
ful efiects. Hypnal, a combination of chloral and antipyrine, receives 
praise as a hypnotic even if the insomnia he due to painful symptoms. 
Methylnl, cannabis Indica, piscidia and its active principle, piscidine, 

' receive perhaps more attention than their importance would seem to 
justify. The subject is concluded by a review of the physical means of 
producing sleep. 

About sixty pages are occupied by a presentation of remedies known 
as anti-spasmodics. The author gives an excellent review of the numer¬ 
ous and interesting researches concerning the phenomena of convulsions, 
taking into consideration both central and peripheral causes. In the 
treatment by the bromides, and especially by the bromide of potash, we 
find evidence of a careful study; while the drugs more properly anaes¬ 
thetic and hypnotic, as Calabar bean, picrotoxine, nicotine, curare, 
hydrocyanic acid, the derivatives of valerian, pilocarpine, camphor, asa- 
fcetida, the nitrites, and the salts of zinc, are fully discussed in this con¬ 
nection. We notice that even simulo is not passed without comment, 
although no opinion isexpresscd as to its value. Physical measures, such 
as the various methods of hydro-therapy and electricity, conclude the 
presentation of the subject. 

Under the head of remedies for the relief of auiesthesia we find a 
most interesting discussion of results from the application of electricity, 
metnllo-therapy and metalloscopy, including that of magnets. In the 
forty pages concerning cxcito-motor remedies, we find much for our con¬ 
sideration. The careful physiological investigation of nux vomica and 
its alkaloids, and the therapeutical indications deduced therefrom, have 
prominent place. The action of arnica, ergot, phosphorus, and arsenic 
receive due mention. The electrical treatment and methods of diag¬ 
nosis’ by electricity are so fully and accurately set forth that one can 
readily believe that he is reading more than the usual information con¬ 
tained in text-books on general therapeutics. 

Ten lectures are occupied with the study of drugs especially directed 
toward the relief of cardiac diseases. The author believes that the 
subject can best be considered by dividing the morbid elements, so far 
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as the symptoms are concerned, into three classes, each calling for a 
particular medication. For the description of the first class lie has 
coined the word “ kinesitaraxia” (from w'v^cwf, movement, and 
trouble). This class iucludes the mechanical disturbances, the heart- 
muscle and nerves being healthy; for the second class, “usystolia,” 
au enfeebleraent of the heart of nutritive origin or cardiac weakness; 
for the third class, “ ataxia,” the nervous troubles of the heart, primary 
or secondary, the cardiac neurasthenia. He presents a clear view of the 
subject because he accepts, with the physiologists, the statement that 
cardiac tonics are really cardiac poisons. Taking this view, then, we 
follow his argument with great interest. Digitalis, and its derivatives, 
the drug above all others whose physiology gives accurate indications 
for its therapeutic use, are fully treated; even the physiological experi¬ 
ments of Williams, the importance of which is too little recognized in 
his own country, have by no means escaped the observation of the 
author, nor have they failed of proper appreciation. Squill, convallaria, 
adonid’me, and strophanthus have received the same careful attention as 
digitalis. If we accept, with Schmiedeberg, the hypothesis that digitalis 
increases blood-pressure by modifying the cardiac energy, and that this 
action has as a consequence a greater filling of the arteries, we have a 
good basis for the accurate therapeutical indications unfolded by the 
author. These indications are equally well marked out for squill, 
sparteine, caffeine, ndonidine and strophanthus. In the treatment of 
cardiac weakness the author believes in the use of such stimulants as 
alcohol, ether, ammonia and caffeine in acute cases. In the chronic 
form, sparteine, strophanthus, opium in small doses, the nitrites, iodide 
of potash (See), iron and arsenic. Further it is insisted that great care 
shall be exercised to ascertain the exact physical competency of the 
heart. In the treatment of the disturbances of cardiac innervation are 
considered the bromides, chloral, quinine and the valerianates. In 
general the treatment of cardiac diseases, following the plan described 
by the author, is based on sound physiology, confirmed by careful clini¬ 
cal observation. 

One cannot lay aside this book without feeling that he has placed 
himself abreast of the times as regards therapeutics, and that ne has 
a more just conception of the value of the newer drugs than those 
interested in their commercial possibilities have given him; that he has 
received from a master’s hand the latest authoritative statement con¬ 
cerning maiiy remedies not ordinarily found in the text-books; and that 
(and it is by no means of little value) in the form of lectures this volume 
has imparted to him the enthusiasm bom of the speaker's personality. 
The work has the thoroughness of that of Fonssagrives, with which, as 
a student, the reviewer was familiar, together with the vigor of the 
modern French school, tempered by the results of a careful review of 
the opinions of eminent clinicians. In an English translation it would 
be a welcome addition to the library of every practical physician. 
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LEAD-roiSONING IN ITS Acute and Chronic FORMS. (The Gulstonian 
Lectures, delivered In the Royal College of Physicians, March, 1891.) By 
Thomas Oliver, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P., Professor of Physiology, Uni¬ 
versity of Durham ; Physician to the Royal Infirmary, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. Pp. 121. Edinburgh and London: Young ,T. Pentland, 1891. 

The profession is indebted to Dr. Oliver for un interesting and in¬ 
structive essay on lead-poisoning, a coudition the manifestations of 
which are unfortunately so protean and often so insidiously developed 
that not rarely we fail to trace them to their origin. As stated by Dr. 
Oliver, the subject of plumbism is not only of local but of national 
importance. This applies to other nations than Great Britain, but 
especially to our own, than which none is more heedless of the physical 
welhbeing of its denizens. Adulteration of food here runs riot, uncon¬ 
trolled by statutes which, if they exist, have actuality only in name, 
and ill-health thus generated is too frequently perpetuated through the 
ignorance of our in edict, who are permitted by the flimsiness of our laws 
to juggle with human life without other than a primer-like knowledge 
of the rudiments of medicine. 

How frequently lead-poisoning arises, not only in other trades than 
lead-making, and through other channels than occupation, none save 
those having this fact constantly in mind are well aware. The occur¬ 
rence of lead-poisoning through drinking-water, ibod, the use of 
cosmetics, hair-dyes, and the like, is sufficiently common, and its mani¬ 
festations sufficiently insidious and unexpected, to permit the unwary 
practitioner to be often misled. 

Dr. Oliver’s brochure is not an extended treatise on lead-poisoning, 
the limit of three lectures not permitting the subject to be considered in 
some directions more than in outline. This is the more to be regretted 
because of his ample experience. As it stands, however, the book con¬ 
tains numerous original pathological and clinical facts of value. Some 
of the former are based on experimental work which reflects great credit 
on Dr. Oliver. 

We note that Dr. Oliver is inclined to regard the gingival blue-line as 
of local origin, due to absorption of the metal from the mucous mem¬ 
brane of the gum rather than to its precipitation from the blood by the 
action of sulphur, originating from decomposing food elements in contact 
with the teeth forming an insoluble lead sulphide from the soluble salts of 
lead circulating in the loops of vessels in the gingival margin and in the 
plasma of the perivascular spaces. The former view, which is that of 
Grisolle, Bouillard, Gabler, and others (Declnimbre’s Diclionuaire 
Encycfopcdique dee Sci. Jled.} who do not regard the blue-line as a sign 
of lead-intoxication, appears to the reviewer to be negatived by the fact 
that a very marked line occurs in cases of plumbism arising solely 
through drinkiDg-water containing too small an amount of the metal 
sufficient to be absorbed from the gum margin to originate a decided 
blue-line. The reviewer has seen a number of cases of plumbism due 
to drinking-water slightly impregnated with lead, in which a marked 
blue-line was present, and Dr. Oliver records on page 13 two cases of 
lead-poisoning with a blue-line occurring similarly, in which the water 
contained but 0.0028 grains per gallon. 

Dr. Oliver holds, with Erb, Oeller and Komberg, that the primary 
seat of the lesion in lead-palsy is, in all probability, usually in the spinal 
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cord, a view that has much in its favor, though it is at present far from 
being generally accepted. If the lesion is primary in the intra-muscular 
motor nerves. Dr. Oliver justly inquires, why should motor fibres, 
which are efferent, suffer from an ascending lesion, while the sensory 
(afferent) nerves nearly always escape? Pathological changes are pro¬ 
bably not detected in the cord, because but a limited cornual area is 
allotted to functionally related groups of muscles, which may be readily 
overlooked in the examination. Hrb ( Electro-therapeutic a), who 
reasons similarly, states: “ Gross lesions cannot be looked for in a toxic 
process which usually recovers in a short time, and the function of the 
anterior gray columns and their ganglion cells may be very markedly 
disturbed, although no change can be demonstrated microscopically. 
And this disturbed function may produce degenerative atrophy of the 
peripheral nerves ns readily as a primary affection of these tracts.” In 
addition to citing other cases in which central lesions were found, Oliver 
also quotes Monnkow and Oeller, each of whom have reported a case of 
lead-palsy in which decided changes were detected post-mortem in the 
anterior cornu. In the latter’s case alterations were also found in the 
peripheral nerves, but far less advanced than those in the cord. The 
character of the cord lesion in this case—hemorrhages and softening in 
addition to advanced atrophy of the ganglion cells—indicated beyond 
doubt its primary character. To the reviewers mind the fact that the 
palsy affects functionally related muscle groups, and 5s usually unac¬ 
companied by sensory alterations, is the strongest argument against the 
peripheral origin. 

Dr. Oliver’s view regarding the probable cause of lead-eclampsia and 
other symptoms of encephalopathy is interesting. He looks upon the 
cerebral manifestations of plumbism as due rather to the retention in the 
body of animal poisons (leucomaines?) through deranged metabolism, 
and imperfect action of the excretory organs, especially the liver and 
kidneys, than to the deposition of lead in the brain, however intimately 
it may be combined with the protoplasm of nerve-cells. In his 
opinion it is usually found in too small an amount to account for the 
symptoms. 

Blythe {Journal of Mental Science, January, 1888), it maybe recalled, 
has shown that the greater portion of lead found in the brain in cases 
of encephalopathy ending fatally, exists in chemical union with the 
complicated nitrogenous and pbosphorized fats, ns lead-kephalin, forming 
a definite substitution compound, in which a molecule of hydrogen is 
replaced by one of lead. It appears to the reviewer that but a grain of 
lead so disposed (the amount found in the brain in one of Oliver’s cases) 
would be sufficient to originate the various phases of encephalopathy. 
As suggested by Blythe, so important a modification as the replacement 
of hydrogen in its molecule by lead, which is not a structural change, 
but one of composition, must profoundly modify, if not annihilate, 
whatever function kephalin may possess. Hughlings-Jackson’s view of 
the origin of epileptiform seizures ( Lumleian Lectures on Convulsive 
Seizures, 2890) is very suggestive in this connection. He regards them 
as due to an unstable condition of a few nerve-cells, owing to an unduly 
free interchange occurring between the contents of the cell and the sur¬ 
rounding fluid which bathes it, leading to an alteration in composition 
while its constitution remains unchanged. He instances stable glycerin 
being transformed into explosive nitro-glycerin without alteration in its 
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constitution, by a substitution of a molecule of hydrogen by one of nitro¬ 
gen peroxide. Is it not likely that a cell thus lead-saturated would be 
not only incapable of proper function, but highly unstable, constantly 
tending toward discharge ? 

Curiously, Dr. Oliver nowhere speaks of lead-arthralgia, a form of 
joint pain unattended with redness or swelling, and probably due to a 
neuralgia or neuritis of the intra-muscular and articular sensory nerve 
filaments. In this country it is a very common and early symptom of 
lead-intoxication. He deals very briefly with the therapeutics of plumb- 
ism, and here offers us nothing new* For the convulsive phase of 
encephalopathy he advises amyl nitrite, mentioning no other remedy 
save pilocarpine, which he resorts to when the seizures are accompanied 
by suppression of urine. The reviewer has used amyl nitrite and nitro¬ 
glycerin alternately, the former by inhalation, the latter subcutaneously, 
successfully as regards breaking the spasm, but he has found both of 
scant avail in preventing a return. He prefers to rely on a very full 
dose (n half grain or more in an adult) of morphine hypodermically, 
and chloral and potassium bromide by the mouth or rectum to prevent 
recurrence where the convulsions show a tendency to rapid repetition. 
Acute seizures of this sort, if not early controlled, terminate very early 
fatally. D. D. S. 


A Clinical Text-book of Medical Diagnosis for Physicians and 
Students, Based on the Most Recent Methods of Examination. 
By Oswald Vierordt, M.D., Professor of Medicine at the University of 
Heidelberg; formerly Privat-docent at the University of Leipzig; later, 
Professor of Medicine and Director of the Medical Polyclinic at the 
University of Jena. Authorized Translation from the second improved 
and enlarged German edition, with Additions. By Francis H. Stuart, 
A.M., M.D., Member of the Medical Society of the County of Kings, New 
York; Fellow of the New York Academy of Medicine ; Member of the 
British Medical Association, etc. With ITS illustrations, many of which 
are in colors. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders, 1891. 

This is an octavo volume of 700 pages, of which the last 93 are 
devoted to the index. 

The work is divided into three parts, the first being introductory, and, 
therefore, largely concerned with the explanation of terms of frequent 
recurrence, and with the proper mode of recording cases; the second, 
dealing with the general examination of the patient, such as—1, his 
physical condition; 2. his decubitus; 3, his general structure and 
state of nutrition ; 4, his skin and subcutaneous cellular tissue; 5, his 
temperature and pulse ; while the third is devoted to special diagnosis. 

The various diagnostic methods in diseases of the respiratory and cir- 
culatorv systems, the digestive ami urinary apparatus, and the nervous 
system, are detailed with great clearness, and are evidently described by 
one who is himself an expert in them all. In addition, there is a short 
appendix containing directions as to Iaryngoscopical and ophthalmo- 
scopieal examinations and the staining of bacilli. The translator has 
performed his arduous work in an excellent manner, and lias interpo¬ 
lated some practical additions. 
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Allusion lias been made to the apparently disproportionate size of the 
index to this book, but not with the object of unfavorable criticism, for 
it is in a work of this class that one wishes to turn as rapidly us possible 
to the facts concerning a symptom which may be common to many dis¬ 
eases, and which are, therefore, widely scattered through its pages. An 
elaborate index is, therefore, a necessity. 

Both the typography of the book and its illustrations are good, and 
we heartily wish it the success it 1ms met with iu Germany. 

’ F. P. H. 


Handbook of Diseases of the Ear, for the Use of Students and 
Practitioners, lly Urban Pritchard, M.D. Ed in., F.R.C.S. Eug., 
Professor of Aural Surgery, King’s College, London, etc. Second edition, 
with illustrations. Pp. 238. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston, Son &Co., 1891. 

In preparing a second edition of this book the author has revised the 
whole, rewritten a large portion of it, and added much new matter. 
The increasing attention which is being paid to the effects of naso¬ 
pharyngeal disease upon hearing has led the author to give a special 
chapter to these subjects. Another chapter is devoted entirely to the 
consideration of the important complications and sequela) of middle-ear 
suppuration, including mastoiditis and cerebral abscess. Otomycosis 
and exostosis in the external ear receive fair consideration. We are 
surprised that when chronic suppuration in the attic is under considera¬ 
tion the author offers no method of treatment which he cousiders efficient 
in curing the disease, but condemns, evidently without ever having tried 
it, as he considers it “ obviously a serious operation,” the only means of 
a radical cure in these cases, viz., excision of the diseased merabrana, 
malleus, and incus. This operation has never, so far as the reviewer 
knows, been followed by any reaction ; on the contrary, it has invariably 
been followed by a cure of suppuration in the antro-tympanic space. It 
is no more “ obviously a serious operation” than perforation of the mas¬ 
toid. It is amazing that so useful an operation should be condemned, 
apparently purely on a priori grounds, without any evidence that the 
author of the book has either tried it or seen it performed. We regret 
that in a work offering so little that is new, there should be found a 
rejection of the only rational modern means of curing chronic suppura¬ 
tion in the attic space, while pages are devoted to discussing artificial 
drum-membranes, though no aurist of experience often resorts to their use. 
No oue should wear such a thing in his diseased ear, excepting perhaps 
for a very short period in some special cases, under the constant super¬ 
vision of an aurist. Patients should never be allowed to apply any form 
of artificial membraua tympaui to their ears by themselves. To say 
the least it is a septic proceeding, unless carefully carried out ancl 
watched by a competent surgeon. The chapter on mastoiditis is a suc¬ 
cinct account of the best methods of combating this very important 
malady. C. H. B. 
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Collected Contributions on Digestion and Diet. By Sir William 
Roberts, M.D., F.R.S., formerly Physician to the Manchester Royal In¬ 
firmary, and Professor of Medicine in the Victoria University. Small Svo, 
pp. xi.,261. Philadelphia: Lea Brothers & Co., 1891. 

In this volume Sir William Roberts has collected all his contribu¬ 
tions on subjects relating to Digestion, Dietetics and Dyspepsia, begin¬ 
ning with the Lumleian Lectures of 1880, “On the Digestive Ferments 
and Artificially Digested Foods,” and including an address “ On Some 
Practical Points in Dietetics,” delivered before tbe Manchester Medical 
Society in 1890. A certain degree of order and coherence has been 
given by some re-arrangement of materials and grouping of subjects, 
but no attempt has been made to produce a systematic treatise. All the 
articles have been carefully revised. 

To Sir William Roberts, above all others, we owe that great advance 
in tbe feeding of the sick represented by the employment of predigested 
foods ; and the number of lives he has thus been directly instrumental 
in saving is simply incalculable. 

The four sections in which the subject-matter is now grouped are— 
I. Digestion and the Digestive Ferments; II. Dietetics; III. Preparation 
of Food for Invalids; IV. Dyspepsia. 

Upon questions in the physiology of digestion that are still unsettled 
the author expresses himself with proper reserve; upon all others with 
the authoritative clearness we expect from a teacher. In practical 
applications of the principles derived from the study of physiology he 
is fertile. His directions are clear, full, precise. S. S. C. 


A Treatise on the Diseases of Infancy and Childhood. By J. 

Lewis Smith, H.D. Seventh edition, thoroughly revised, with fifty-one 

illustrations. Philadelphia: Lea Brothers & Co., 1891. 

A book which has reached its seventh edition surely demands no crit¬ 
ical review. We have always considered Dr. Smith’s book on Children 
one of the very best on the subject, and as each edition appears, the 
weeding that it has undergone, the planting that has taken place, the 
cultivation of untouched soil, shows tbe careful gardener, the successful 
cultivator, the fruits of whose toil are evident throughout this continent. 

Dr. Smith’s book has always been a practical book—a field book; 
theoretical, where theory has been deduced from practical experience— 
he takes his theory from the bedside, and from the pathological labora¬ 
tory. He does not conceive his theory first and practice afterwards. 

The very practical character of this text-book has always appealed to 
our fancy. It is characteristic of Dr. Smith in all his writings to collect 
whatever recommendations are found in medical literature, and his 
search has been wide, comprising the medical journals of the day. 
Indeed, in many instances, after reading pages of what others think, one 
sometimes says: But what does Dr. Smith say, and what are his recom¬ 
mendations ? 

Possibly, he carries this too far. Nevertheless, one seldom fails to find 
a practical suggestion, after search in other works has been in vain. We 
cannot agree with several of the best authorities of the day that paidi- 
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atrics is uot u specialty in itself. It may not be to-da)’, but it will be 
to-morrow. The symptoms, course, ultimate result, and treatment of dis¬ 
eases of children—indeed, many of the diseases themselves—are entirely 
different from those of adults, and, in our opinion, the sooner the pro¬ 
fession recognize this, the sooner will infant mortality diminish. 

Tn the seventh edition we note a variety of changes in accordance 
with the progress of the times. Obsolete material has been excluded, 
and the text condensed, and such matters added as conjunctivitis, 
icterus, sepsis, umbilical diseases, hannatemesis, sclerema, oedema, pem¬ 
phigus of the newborn, epilepsy, tctanv, appendicitis, typhlitis, perityph¬ 
litis, and intubation. 

But, to show how thorough has been the revision, one need only turn 
to the article on diphtheria. In the sixth edition this occupied thirty 
pages; in the present one we find a most exhaustive article of eighty- 
four pages, giving us the pathology up to date, and a most exhaustive 
section on treatment, in which the author for the first time in this text¬ 
book recommends the use of corrosive sublimate. We expect soon to 
see the seventh edition exhausted, aDd that when the eighth edition is 
called for we shall see the article on scrofula rewritten, and a section 
devoted to the diseases of the heart—a subject of great importance—the 
diseases of the liver, the diseases of the kidney, the diseases of the nervous 
system, the diseases of the blood, malaria in its various types, and such 
matters, that are of equal importance to any mentioned in the book 
before us, but which need discussion under special sections, that they 
may be referred to by the busy practitioner. The article on malaria, 
(at present, on intermittent and remittent fever), we think will scarcely 
satisfy the practitioner outside of New York. Indeed, the whole subject 
of fevers is one of the most unsatisfactory in Dr. Smith's book. The 
article on cerebro-spinal fever is a most exhaustive one. We should say 
far too much space has been given to it; whereas no mention whatever is 
made of the subject of ephemeral fevers which are so common during 
child-life, so annoying to the physician, so great a cause of anxiety 
to the parent, so difficult to differentiate, and so unsatisfactory to treat. 

Dr. Smith’s work still stands foremost as the American text-book. 
The literary style could not be excelled; its advice is always conserva¬ 
tive and thorough ; the evidence of research has long since placed its 
author in tire front rank of medical teachers. For many years he has 
led the advance as the able aud conservative teacher of paediatrics, and 
we surely voice the feelings of his vast array of students and admirers 
throughout the continent when we wish that he may live long to give us 
the results of his great experience. ,T. M. K. 


DjE KraNKHEITEN DER AtHEMORGANE, MIT SPECIELLER ItUCKSICHT AUF 
Japan. Bearbeitet von Dr. E. Baelz, Professor der kliniseher Medicin 
an der Kais.-Universitat zu Tokio. Mit 1 Titelbild id Farbendruck und 
zahlreichen Uolzschnitten. Tokio, 1890. 

Diseases of the Respiratory Organs, with spf.cial reference to 
Japan. By Dr. E. Baelz, Professor of Clinical Medicine in the Imperial 
University, Tokio. 

The rapid progress made by the Japanese in the appropriation and 
assimilation of Western science is nowhere more marked than in the 
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domain of mediciue. The domination of Germany in scientific medicine 
is perhaps shown by the fact that Berlin and Vienna, rather than London 
and Paris, furnish teachers to the Japanese schools. The present volume 
is the first one in which an attempt has been made to set forth concisely 
and authoritatively, for the principal benefit of Japanese students and 
practitioners, the present status of medical knowledge in a special field ; 
and the work has been apparently very well done. The nose, the 
larynx, the trachea, the bronchi, the lungs, and the pleura are studied. 
Each section begins with a brief elucidation of the anatomy and phys¬ 
iology of the parts, and is appropriately illustrated. The colored frontis¬ 
piece, for example, gives a fairly accurate representation of the gross 
topographical anatomy of the contents of the chest and abdomen. The 
first woodcut shows a side view of the nasal chambers in relation with 
the pharynx, tongue, etc. Next follow methods of examination, and 
illustrations of the instruments necessary. We notice, in passing, that 
the author employs Zau fill's long nasal specula, and that the illustration 
of a laryngoscopic examination has a peculiarly Japanese appearance. 
Then general diagnosis is taken up, first giving local symptoms, then 
distant s}*mptoms. There is next a section upon general therapy. 
After this the individual diseases are taken up in order; their etiology, 
pathology, symptoms, and therapy being treated briefly or at length, 
in accordance with the importance of the affection under discussion, and 
always with special reference to the disease as manifested in Japan. 
Tlius there is a careful study of “ parasitic litem optoe ” or “ distomatosis 
pulmonum,” with an excellent illustration of the parasite and of the 
sputum in this disease, which, of course, we do not ordinarily find 
elaborated in text-books for the use of European and American prac¬ 
titioners. Of the development of the parasite and the manner of its 
introduction into the human body, very little is positively known. Japan, 
Corea, and Formosa are the principal regions in which the disease occurs. 
In Kumoto it is estimated that no less than 30 per cent, of the school 
children suffer from it, small children and older persons being less 
frequently affected. In Nagamo the author saw one family in which 
five out of six members were affected. Women are very seldom attacked, 
but one having been found among 102 patients. The only diagnostic 
point is the expectoration of bloody sputum in which the ova are found. 

. s. s. C. 



